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letter should be laid before the King.   The crux of Pitt's proposals
lay in the formation of a coalition.
My opinion [he said] is founded on the strong conviction that the
present critical situation of this country, connected with that of
Europe in general, and with the state of the political parties at home,
renders it more important and essential than perhaps at any other
period that ever existed to endeavour to give the greatest possible
strength and energy to His Majesty's Government, by endeavouring
to unite in his service as large a proportion as possible of the weight
of talents and connexions, drawn without exception from parties of
all descriptions, and without reference to former differences and
divisions. There seems the greatest reason to hope that the circum-
stances of the present moment are peculiarly favourable to such a
union, and that it might now be possible [with His Majesty's
gracious approbation] to bring all persons of leading influence either
in Parliament or in the country to concur heartily in a general
system formed for the purpose of extricating this country from its
present difficulties, and endeavouring, if possible, to rescue Europe
from the state to which it is reduced.
Pitt used two powerful arguments in favour of such an
arrangement. First, as the struggle against Napoleon must be
long and arduous it could only be successfully undertaken by a
united people. A strong Government containing members of
all parties and notc thwarted ' by any powerful opposition either
within or outside Parliament would win the confidence of Europe;
and would therefore assist in uniting the European Powers again
* for reducing the power of France within limits consistent with
the safety of other States.' Second, the unhappy condition of
Ireland must be considered. Sooner or later Government would
have to tackle Irish problems of considerable importance. On
this head Pitt made his own position very clear. He was deter-
mined to ensure that those who served with him in a coalition
should share his own determination not to 6 disquiet' the King
with proposals of emancipation for the Catholics. In these cir-
cumstances, therefore, he hoped that he would be allowed to
consult with Grenville and Fox, so that he could submit * for
His Majesty's consideration' concrete proposals for a new
Government.
The King was considerably agitated by the political crisis
which had developed during his illness.   When Addington on
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